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ALEXANDER THE GREAT

gave freedom, on certain conditions, to over
twenty-two million human beings. Under
him, too, representative assemblies were in-
troduced, and he did much to improve edu-
cation and to reorganize the judicial system.
The latter part of his reign witnessed a re-
turn to the despotism usually characteristic
of the czars, and the result was an ever in-
creasing number of Nihilist risings. Alex-
ander was killed by an explosive missile
flung at him by a Nihilist in a street in Saint
Petersburg, March 13, 1881. During his
reign occurred the Russo-Turkish War, the
result of the ambitious Russian designs on
Turkish territory.

ALEXANDER III, ALEXANDEOVITCH
(1845-1894), emperor of Russia, succeeded
his father Alexander II, in 1883. His in-
tention was to pursue a more liberal course
than his father had done, and he had in fact
before his accession come into conflict with
his father through his opposition to reac-
tionary methods. However, the excesses of
the Nihilists finally forced him to make his
reign as despotic and conservative as was
that of Ms father. Nihilism was sternly re-
pressed, but despite this fact several at-
tempts were made on his life. With regard
to foreign affairs his policy was one of peace,
but he followed the old Russian policy of
interfering in the Balkan States. He was
succeeded on his death in 1894 by his eldest
son, Nicholas, who was deposed by the revo-
lution of 1917.

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, (356-323
B. c.), king of Macedon, the greatest charac-
ter in history before the Christian era. In
early youth. Alexander
gave evidence of in-
vincible courage,
wonderful strength
and endurance and
boundless ambition.
At the age of thirteen
he became a pupil of
Aristotle. During the
lifetime of his father,
Philip of Maeedon, he
shared in the wars for
the supremacy of
Maeedon over the
neighboring states of
Greece, and on the as-
sassination of his
father he came to the
throne, at the age of twenty. He put to death
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several of the murderers of his father and the
latter's second wife and infant son. The con-
ditions under which his reign began were far
from favorable. His youth and inexperience
led the Greek states to think that a revolution
would be an easy thing, and the first two
years of his reign were chiefly occupied in
subduing the revolting cities of Greece and
hostile tribes beyond the northern frontier of
Macedonia. While he was absent in Thrace
it was reported that he had been slain, and
a considerable revolt was begun anew in
Greece, with Athens and Thebes as its cen-
ter. Alexander appeared before the latter
city; the allies of Thebes, including Athens,
deserted her, and the city was taken by storm
and totally destroyed, the house of the poet
Pindar alone being spared. The remaining
states of Greece were pardoned.
In the spring of 334 Alexander set out for
the conquest of the Persian Empire. With
an army of thirty-five thousand he crossed
the Hellespont, and at the Granicus he to-
tally defeated a Persian force, thereby open-
ing the gate to all Asia Minor. The next
year, on the plain of Issus, the invading
force met a great Persian army of 600,000
under the command of Darius III, and the
Persians were again routed. Alexander next
turned his attention to Phoenicia and Syria,
and soon the whole of these provinces sub-
mitted to him, excepting the famous city of
Tyre, which was only taken after a siege of
seven months. Its population of thirty
thousand was sold into slavery. The ancient
city of Gaza resisted Alexander for two
months, and then its citizens met the same
fate as those of Tyre.
Egypt alone remained of the Persian prov-
inces on the Mediterranean, and Egypt wel-
comed Alexander as a deliverer from Persian
tyranny. At one of the mouths of the Nile
the conqueror founded the city of Alexandria,
which became an important factor in the
commerce of the Mediterranean. He next
proceeded to the famous temple of Jupiter
Ammon, in the Libyan desert, and there he
had himself declared a son of Jupiter. He
then turned his army eastward, to complete
his overthrow of the Persian Empire. At
ArTbela he met the army of the Persians,
numbering more than a million, and fought
one of the decisive battles of the world, in
which he was again successful. He entered
Babylon and Susa, which threw open their
grates to him, and in the latter city seized for